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Liberals Battling to Salvage 


d Bill 


Perlis Assails Newburgh: 


Relief Curbs Held 
‘Denial of Rights’ 


Newburgh, N. Y.—This city’s 13-point program to curtail welfare 
spending amounts to “a complete denial of human rights,” local 
union Officials were told by Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO 


Community Services Activities. 
Perlis met with officers of the 


Newburgh Central Labor Union 


‘Don't Buy’ 
Handbills 
Held Legal 


’ The National Labor Relations 
Board has found that members of 
a Denver union did not violate the 
Landrum-Griffin Act when they 
passed out handbills asking the pub- 
lic not to buy tobacco distributed 
by a struck wholesaler. 

Four of the five NLRB mem- 
‘bers agreed that the “publicity” 
provision of L-G protected mem- 
bers of Teamsters Local 537, un- 
affiliated, when they distributed 
handbills that were “substantially 
accurate” in urging the public 
not to buy products of the struck 
Lohman Sales Co. The board 
said union members were not 
protected when they urged drug 
and food store employes not to 
buy or order Lohman products. 

Member Phillip Ray Rodgers 
dissented in part. Both Rodgers and 
the majority members—Chairman 
Frank W. McCulloch, Boyd Lee- 
dom, John H. Fanning and Gerald 
A. Brown—quoted 1959 statements 
by Pres. John F. Kennedy, then 
Sen. Kennedy—on the meaning of 
labor law changes, in justification of 
their position. 

‘Key points in the decision were 
these: 
® Handbilling is not the same as 
picketing and is protected by the 
LG “publicity” provisos so long 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Labor Day Schedule 
Of Radio Speeches 


All four radio networks 
will broadcast Labor Day 
addresses by AFL-CIO offi- 
cials on Sept. 4. The schedule 
(Eastern Daylight Time) is 
as follows: 

ABC network—7:15 p.m. 
—Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther. 

CBS network—7:45 p.m. 
—Vice Pres. George M. 
Harrison. 

NBC network—8:05 p.m. 
—Pres. George Meany. 

Mutual network — 9:15 
p.m.—Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler. 


®to plan counter-measures against 


the city’s tightening of relief pay- 
ments, the latest step of which calls 
for the photographing of all am- 
bulatory welfare recipients. 

City Manager 
Mitchell, who imposed the 13 
points, refused a challenge by CLU 
Pres. Irving Astrow to debate the 
program with Perlis, stating that 
his schedule was ““rather full.” 

Perlis, who also has met with 
representatives of the National 
Association of Social Workers 
and the Council on Social Work 
Education to discuss joint action 
on the Newburgh plan, told the 
unionists that public assistance 
laws and standards in the U.S. 
generally are bad enough, but 
that Newburgh’s 13 points suc- 
ceeds in making them worse. 

They would contribute to misery, 
disease, crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, he charged, without sav- 
ing, in the long run, ‘one cent of 
the taxpayer’s: money.” 

“Not a single one of the 13 
points bears up under objective 
scrutiny,” he declared, citing the 
following inconsistencies as ex- 
amples: 

@ The rule requiring evidence 
of employment for new arrivals, 
which would “consider American 
citizens as foreign immigrants and 
would make Newburgh a closed 
city, a foreign enclave on U.S. 
soil.” 

@ The rule refusing assistance 
to mothers of illegitimate children 
who bear another child while on 
relief, which would “visit the sins 
of the mothers and fathers on their 
children” and would “use public 

(Continued on Page. 2) 
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acted over employer opposition 


McCormack, State, County & Municipal Employes, and Harry 
Finks (right), California AFL-CIO legislative representative. 


ROVIDING Social Security coverage for 125,000 Cali- 
fornia state employes has been signed by Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
center. Among the leaders in the long fight to get the bill en- 


were (left) Sec.-Treas. James L. 


In Senate Testimony: 


AFL-CIO 


Disarmament Unit 


Organized labor has declared 


U.S. Disarmament Agency for World Peace & Security, urging 
Congress to put greater stress on its “study and planning of the 
economic aspects of disarmament.” 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 


Supports 


its strong support of a proposed 


tion, told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee that “no objec- 
tive is closer to the hearts and minds 


of men everywhere, no goal more 


cherished, than disarmament and 
peace.” He stressed the need for 
studying the economic effects, cau- 
tioning that lack of planning could 
have grave consequences. 


‘Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. and head of the Auto 
Workers, said in a_ statement 
filed with the committee that the 
new ‘agency “with a strong eco- 


Goldberg Hails Unions 


For Cooperation on L-G 


A “fair and cooperative attitude” by unions has enabled the 
Labor Dept. to administer the Landrum-Griffin Act “in a manner 
consistent with the betterment of labor relations,” Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg has reported to Congress. 

Goldberg hailed the “high degree of compliance” with “this 


relatively new piece of legislation”®—— 


in letters to the chairmen of the Sen- 
ate and House Labor committees— 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.). 

He sent the committee chairmen 
a summary of the operations of the 
Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports for the 1961 
fiscal year which showed; 


@ “Organized labor, by far the 
largest group affected by the law, 
offered genuine cooperation” in ad- 
ministration and enforcement. 

@ The “sincerity” of labor’s co- 
operation, despite union opposition 
to many provisions of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act, is demonstrated 


' (Continued on Page 3) 


| nomic division as an integral part 


of it, can give the lead in pre- 
paring programs which will as- 
sure an orderly transition to a 
disarmed state in America.” 


Failure to utilize the nation’s 
human and mechanical resources 
may mean, Reuther warned, “they 
may simply be left unused, adding 
to the already heavy burden of un- 
employment and idle capacity of 
our plants.” 

Pres. Kennedy on June 29 sent 
Congress a draft of legislation to 
create the new agency, writing it 
was needed “to make an intensified 
effort to develop acceptable political 
and technical alternatives to the 
present arms race.” 

Biemiller said the new agency 
would give “essential continu- 
ity” to the government’s efforts 
and to personnel who have been 
working on the disarmament 
problem in the past usually on 
an ad hoc basis. He made clear 
labor’s concern over the economic 
aspects of the problem. 

More than half of our national 
budget is presently devoted to sup- 
port our military forces,” he said. 
“Any substantial reduction in these 
expenditures is bound to have an 
immediate impact on our nation’s 
economy. 

“Unless we are prepared for it, 

(Continued on Page 8) | 


Bipartisan 


Plea Made 


By Kennedy 


By David L. Perlman 
Liberal forces in Congress 
sought to salvage key elements 
of Pres. Kennedy's long-term for- 
eign aid program after the con- 


servative coalition in the House 


ripped out the heart of the Ad- 
ministration bill. 

A 197-to-185 vote in the House 
—subject to reversal as the AFL- 
C1O News went to press—limited 
the foreign aid program to one year 
and made it impossible for the 
President to give a binding pledge 
of continued assistance to nations 
which, at U.S. urging, embark on 
long-term programs to develop their 
resources, raise living standards and 
strengthen their economies. 

Kennedy, staking his prestige 
on the outcome, personally led 
the fight to reverse the House ac- 
tion. In a dramatic statement he 
appealed for bipartisan support 
to “demonstrate that this nation 
is still united in its determination 
to meet its responsibilities and 
halt the spread of communism 
and Castroism by every available 
means.” 

The President pointedly reminded 
Republicans that “for eight years 
the Democrats in both houses gave 
Pres. Eisenhower overwhelming 
support in every major vote on 
foreign policy and foreign aid.” 

“It is urgent,” he declared, “that 
this bipartisan principle be main- 
tained in this crucial hour of the 
nation’s history.” 

It was the President's interven- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Output Hits 
Record High 
As Jobs Lag 


The nation’s industrial output 
rose again in July, hitting a new 
record high, the Federal Reserve 
Board has reported. 

But, the board observed, un- 
employment has remained at its 
1960-61 recession peak of nearly 
7 percent despite the steady five- 
month rise in production. 

The board said its seasonally 
adjusted index—a measure of 
total factory, mine and utility 
output—rose to 112 percent in 
July. The 1957 output serves 
as the base of 100. 

The index had slumped to a 
1960-61 recession low of 102 last 
February. Since then, production 
recovery has been steady. The rise 
was 2 percent in July, as it had 
been in June. 

The index had been 110 percent 
in June, equaling a near record 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 19, 1961 


REELECTED along with other national officers by 2,600 delegates 
to the Kansas City convention of the Plumbers & Pipe Fitters, Pres. 
Peter T. Schoemann, right, accepts gavel from Louis Stiene, tempo- 
rary chairman. 


Plumbers Direct Locals 


To Set Up COPE Units 


Kansas City, Mo.—An aggressive program of political education 
extending into every local has been directed by the 28th convention 


of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters. 


A constitutional amendment mandating the program was adopted 
unanimously by the 2,600 delegates to the UAPP convention here. 


Previously, the union had “encour-%. 


aged” such activity. 


The new section of the consti-| ;, 


tution instructs locals to establish 
political education committees to 
inform members and the public on 
issues and candidates in national, 
state and local elections, to sponsor 
registration and voting drives, and 
to coordinate political activities 
with those of ether unions. 

James L. McDevitt, national di- 
rector of COPE, later told the dele- 
gates that if labor studies the vot- 


Relief Curbs 
Called Denial 
Of Humanity 


(Continued from Page 1) 
assistance as an instrument of pri- 
vate morality instead of public 
need.” 

@ The three-month limitation on 
assistance, which would “permit 
the bureaucrats to decide when a 
person is hungry.” 

The real source of the public 
welfare problem, Perlis said, is not 
the “chiseler” or the “free-loader,” 
but the “hard-core family—the 
emotionally-ill family in which the 
neurotic dependency needs of the 
father and mother are passed on 
to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children in an endless chain 
of frustration and defeat.” 

The Newburgh plan, he 
charged, would “tear away the 
last shred of dignity and hope 
for these emotionally disabled 
people.” He said what is needed 
is “a constructive appreach to 
the hard-core family—rehabili- 
tative services associated with 
public assistance, just as physical 
rehabilitation is now becoming 
a part of physical disability com- 
pensation programs.” 

Also needed, he asserted, are a 
full-employment economy, ade- 
quate social insurance, and “sane 
and sensible” public assistance 
standards which wouid “help peo- 
ple to help themselves.” 

Public assistance is “the last re- 
sort against hunger,” Perlis told the 
CLU officers, and should be given 
to people “in need, on the basis 
of need, and without regard to the 
cause of the need,” This, he said, 
is the “moral intent of public as- 
sistance laws.” 


ing records of congressional candi- 
dates and gets out its own vote, 
we'll more than make up in "62 
the losses we suffered in Congress 
in °60.” 

“If we gain just 40 seats in 
the House,” McDevitt predicted, 
“there'll be no more Taft-Hartley, 
no more Landrum-Griffin and no 
more threats from Smith of Vir- 
ginia or Barry Goldwater.” 

He laid particular stress on 
the importance of relaying con- 
gressional voting records to lo- 
cal union members and_ their 
families, 

“Once they look at that voting 
record,” he declared, “you won’t 
have to worry about what they’re 
going to do when they go be- 
hind the curtain. No sane per- 
son ever cast a ballot to deprive 
his family of its rights.” 


A highlight of the convention 
was a visit by former Pres. Harry 
Truman, who drove in his own car 
from his home in Independence, 
some 15 miles away. When the 
delegates hailed him with cries of 
“Give ‘em hell,” Truman said smil- 
ingly: 

“It's not necessary to do any- 
thing but tell the truth. When you 
do that, if people are wrong they 
think they are catching hell.” 

The former president told the 
delegates the labor movement had 
developed statesmen as its leaders 
and that they are working for the 
welfare of the entire country. 

Reelected to five-year terms were 
Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, Sec.- 
Treas. William C. O’Neill, and 
other national officers. In the only 
contest, 3rd Vice Pres. G. C. Arch- 
ambault defeated Leo St. Laurent 
for a new term as representative of 
the Canadian district. 

In other actions, the delegates: 

@ Continued the life of the un- 
ion’s current national agreement. 

@ Raised minimum local dues 
from $2.50 a month to $3 and the 
per capita from $1.50 to $2. 

@ Adopted the AFL-CIO legis- 
lative program with specific back- 
ing for proposals to lower the age 
for receipt of social security to 55 
for women and 60 for men and to 
increase the individual income tax 
exemption from the present $600 
to $800. 

@ Adopted an expanded appren- 
ticeship and journeyman training 


Kennedy Greets Convention: 


Key 


Federal Aid to Education 
Theme at AFT Meeting 


Philadelphia—The need for a comprehensive program of federal aid to education was a major 
theme at the Teachers’ 45th convention here. 
“The battle to save our civilization does not rest with the missile race,” said AFT Pres. Carl J, 
Megel in his keynote address. “It will be won or lost in the classrooms of our nation’s schools.” 
Megel said that the American public must recognize that what was good enough in education yes- 


terday and today will not be good®— 
enough for tomorrow. He added 
that the place to begin improve- 
ments in the educational system is 
the schools themselves, with better 
curricula, better treatment and in- 
creased recognition of teachers, and 
better school financing to sup- 
ply enough modern, adequately 
equipped classrooms. 

“All these are mecessary,” he 
said, “because today more than 
ever education is the prime 
requisite for the establishment 
and: maintenance of a peaceful 
world.” 

Addressing a Democratic Hu- 
man Relations luncheon at the con- 
vention, Ralph McGill, publisher 
of the Atlanta Constitution, de- 
clared: 

“I am for an equitable system 
of federal aid—I believe that every 
American boy and girl—in the re- 
mote villages of the Dakotas, in 
the slums of this or any other city, 
in the poorer rural areas of the 
South—wherever they may be— 
are a responsibility of the whole 


people.” 
At the opening session, in ~Inile- 
pendence Square, Sen. Wayne 


Morse (D-Ore.), co-sponsor of the 
school aid bill passed by the Sen- 
ate, urged the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to modify its stand op- 
posing federal aid to public schools 
unless loans are provided for priv- 
ate and parochial schools. 

A companion bill to the Senate 
measure was blocked in the House 


blaming Catholic opposition for its 
defeat. 

Morse said he would be in favor 
of loans to private schools with pro- 
vision for repayment with interest. 
But he charged that the Catholic 
clergy was insisting on the loans as 
a price for a public school aid bill 
and was thus seeking to block the 
“legitimate aims of a majority of 
our people through pressure tac- 
tics.” The success of such action, 
he said, would lead to a “whirl- 
wind of resentment” and revive 
“the latent religious quarrels of 
past history.” 


In a message to the conven- 
tion, Pres. Kennedy said the na- 
tion’s need for more highly 
trained people can be met “only 
by strengthening our educational 
system at every level, from kin- 
dergarten through graduate 
school.” He said that with the 
support of such organizations as 
the AFT, “education will con- 
tinue to advance toward the qual- 
ity of excellence we all seek.” 


Saul Miller, AFL-CIO director of 


NLRB Speeds 
Missile Site 
Dispute Action 


Rule changes to speed up hear- 
ings and decisions on jurisdictional 
disputes at missile sites and other 
defense establishments have been 
put into effect by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The NLRB amended its rules 
and statements of procedure to 
shorten the period between the 
filing of charges and the hearing, 


except for good cause. Under the 
new rules, a hearing may be held 
10 days after charges are filed, the 
board said. 

The changes implement the 
policy stated by Pres. John F. Ken- 
nedy in am executive order issued 


program. 


May 26. 


Rules Committee, with supporters} 


and to eliminate the filing of briefs | j 


publications, speaking at a Union 
Teacher Press Association lunch- 
eon, described the changing tone 


‘of the labor press, which, he said, 


“reflects a basic shift in the labor 
movement itself.” 

“The trade union member,” he 
said, “does not so much have to be 
convinced that trade unionism is 
in his own best interests and in the 
interests of the nation as to be 
given the pertinent information on 
the goals and objectives of the 
trade union movement—the battles 
still to be won and the threats to 
the security of his union . . . Facts 


convention of the organization. 


and information—not bitter name- 
calling or highly emotional attacks 
—are emerging as the necessary 
tone for the labor press in the Six- 
ties:” 

Reviewing the union’s gains 
over the past year, Megel noted 
that the AFT had reached an 
all-time high of 61,000 members. 

He condemned the right-wing 
John Birch Society’s announced 
plan to infiltrate Parent-Teacher 
Associations and labeled the so. 
ciety a threat to American liberties 
and an attempt “to enslave the 
minds of men.” 


Union Cooperation Vital 
To Survival, 


» Dallas—The technological revolution in the graphic arts and the 
need for a united front in dealing with management are pressing 
reasons why the printing and related trades must learn to work 
together, Typographical Union Pres. Elmer Brown told the 103rd 


Typos Told 


“There is strong evidence that 
our fellow craftsmen fully realize, 
as we do, that the old dog-eat-dog- 
and-devil-take-the-hindmost era is a 
luxury none of us can afford,” he 
said. 

“Scabbing on each other’s 
picket lines, riding on each 
other’s coat-tails in contract nego- 
tiations, jurisdictional disputes, 
cross-purpose collective bargain- 
ing, and all the ofher unhealthy, 
uneconomic and _ self-defeating 
practices that have marked our 
conduct in the past must be eli- 
minated if we are to survive.” 


Brown reported to delegates that 
a series of meetings of represent- 
atives of printing and publishing 
unions, launched last year with the 
purpose of achieving an eventual 
amalgamation will be continued. 

The labor unity theme was re- 
peated in a subsequent address by 
Pres. Anthony J. DeAndrade of the 
Pressmen, who told the ITU dele- 
gates: 

“I believe the only type of or- 
ganization that can be successful 
for us in the future is total merger 
of all the graphic arts and paper- 
converting unions into one large 
unica.” 


Other speakers included Pres. 


Wilfrid T. Connell of the Photo 


Engravers; Mendel Segal, president 
of the Union Employers Section of 
the Printing Industry of America; 
Public Printer James Harrison; 
George N. Dale of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Al Barkan, deputy director of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education, who presented _ the 


its COPE quota for five consecutive 
years, and Edward Goshen, di- 
rector of the Labor Dept. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship & Training. 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 


Merit to Brown for his efforts on 
behalf of wage-earners, announced 
the promotion of Goshen to the 
BAT director’s post. A veteran 
member of the ITU, Goshen had 
been serving as assistant director 
of the Apprenticeship bureau. 


Goldberg also read a message 
from Pres. Kennedy praising the 
ITU for traditionally meeting its 
responsibilties to the nation. 


In his keynote address Browa 
said the _ union’s outstanding 
achievement of the past year was 
its campaign for the enactment of 
state laws to curb the use of pro 


fessional strikebreakers. 


TEXAS WELCOME, emblazoned on marquee of the Dallas hotel 
where the Typographical Union held its 103rd convention, greeted 
ITU Pres. Elmer Brown, his wife and his granddaughter. 
Officers were similarly greeted and both Dallas aawegagues issued 
souvenir editions in honor of the convention. 


Other 


union with a citation for exceeding | 


on hand to present an Award of © 
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No Progress Reported: 


UAW Board Directs 
Big 3 Strike Votes 


Detroit—The Auto Workers’ executive board, acting on reports 
of no progress in six weeks of negotiations with General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler managements, has authorized local unions to 


take strike votes. 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther said the board warned that unless 


satisfactory progress is made in the 
next 10 days, it will at its next 
meeting on Aug. 29 be “obligated” 
to pick one auto maker as a target. 
Ford, GM_-and Chrysler contracts 
expire on Aug. 31. 

A strike vote at American Mo- 
tors plants was postponed pend- 
ing further negotiations. The 
company has proposed a new 
contract effective Sept. 6 with a 
7-cent hourly wage boost and a 
profit-sharing plan _ indicating, 
according to Reuther, its will 
ingness to “explore in an intelli- 


NLRB Holds 
L-G Permits 
Boycott Pleas 


(Continued from Page 1) 


as the handbills are substantially 
accurate. 

@ Lohman is a producer of 
goods, though he does not manu- 
facture any products, and there- 
fore is affected by the law. 

The board majority rejected 
the arguments by Lohman and 
Others that handbilling was 
tantamount to picketing, and 
that Lohman was not a manu- 
facturer and therefore not cov- 
ered by L-G, which refers to 

' producers and products. 

Local 537 was certified in No- 
vember 1959 as bargaining rep- 
resentative of Lohman drivers and 
warehouse employes, who went on 
strike Dec. 2, 1959, when negotia- 
tions did not result in a contract. 
The union handbilled Lohman cus- 
tomers that month and in January 
1960, and the NLRB general coun- 
sel issued a complaint alleging vio- 
lations of the L-G secondary boy- 
cott provisions. 


gent, meaningful manner the 
basic problems” of its 23,000 
union workers. 

At the same time the GM Con- 
ference Board of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers author- 
ized the taking of strike votes by 
Aug. 27 in six locals representing 
26,000 GM workers. The_ locals 
are in Dayton and Warren, O., 
Rochester,’ N. Y., New Brunswick, 
N. J., and Chicago. ; 

Other developments were these: 

@ Chrysler rejected UAW pro- 
posals to put hourly paid workers 
on regular salary like office work- 
ers, or to join the union in seeking 
legislation of benefit to the indus- 
try. Chrysler was the only “Big 
Three” auto maker to respond to 
UAW proposals in these areas. 

@ Ford negotiations are slated 
to move Aug. 21 from Dearborn 
to the Detroit-Leland Hotel in 
downtown Detroit, to what the 
UAW called “neutral ground” away 
from company offices. 

@ Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg will come here Aug. 26 for 
a talk to the National Catholic 
Conference on Interracial Justice. 
Previously he expressed his interest 
in a peaceable settlement of nego- 
tiations. 

Reuther, in his statement on 
negotiations, said he hopes union 
and management negotiators will 
join once again to “demonstrate 
to the world that free labor and 
free management are capable of 
making collective bargaining 
work.” 

Among the union’s objectives 
are improvement of the wage for- 
mula, better pension and retirement 
clauses, improvement of the sup- 
plementary unemployed _ benefit 
provisions, and improved health 


insurance plans. 


BILLBOARDS tell union side of the “inflation” story in Detroit, where auto manufacturers have used 


press, radio and television to accuse the Auto Workers of asking for “inflationary” contract improve- 
ments. In the picture, Roy Van Gieson and Clyde Carlton of Billposters’ Local 97 post one of the 
24 boards owned or leased by the UAW Ford Council. 


Typos’ Goshen 
Heads Bureau 
In Labor Dept. 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
has named Edward E. Goshen, 
former executive secretary of the 
Denver Typographical Union, as 
director of the Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship & Training. 

Goldberg said Goshen has dis- 
tinguished himself over the years 
“both as an ITU official and as a 
public official.” 


Acting director of the bureau 
since December, Goshen has had 
24 years of service as field repre- 
sentative, supervisor, chief of field 
operations, deputy director, and 
executive director of apprenticeship 
service. 

Goshen has been an JTU inter- 
national representative and has 
served on local, state and federal 
apprenticeship bodies. He organ- 
ized the first Colorado apprentice- 
ship agency and was its first state 
director. 


NLRB Orders Representation Vote 
On Panama-Owned ‘Runaway’ Ship 


The Seafarers have won an order from the National Labor Relations Board directing an election 
on a “runaway,” ship owned by a foreign corporation, manned by an alien crew and sailing under a 


foreign flag. 


It was the third of a series of rulings this year in which the board has upheld the claim advanced 
by the SIU and other maritime unions that shipping companies cannot evade U.S. laws by registering 


their ships under the flags of Pan-S 


ama, Liberia, Honduras or other 

nations while the ships sail mainly 

in American waters with U.S. car- 
_ goes or passengers. 

Involved in the latest ruling is 
the S.S. Yarmouth, a passenger 
ship sailing from U.S. ports, prin- 
cipally Miami, on cruises to the 
Caribbean. The vessel is owned 
and operated by the McCormick 
Shipping Corp., a Panamanian 
concern, though its exclusive 
U.S. agent is the Eastern Ship- 
ping Corp., officered mainly by 
Americans. 

An NLRB panel of three mem- 
bers, with Philip Ray Rodgers dis- 
senting, has ordered a secret ballot 
election no later than Sept. 10 
among unlicensed crewmen on the 
Yarmouth. Members Boyd Leedom 
and John H. Fanning based their 
decision on these factors: 

@ The Yarmouth berths, is dry- 
docked, takes on most of its sup- 
plies and advertises for passengers 
in Miami. 

@ Some 95 percent of the pas- 
sengers and 85 percent of the cargo 
originate in the U.S. 

@ The vessel and its operators 
are “engaged in an essentially do- 
mestic U.S. enterprise” having a 


“continued and substantial impact 
on U.S. commerce.” ; 

The McCormick and Eastern 
companies have argued that the 
board had no jurisdiction over the 
Yarmouth because it is a Pana- 
manian vessel, owned and operated 
by a Panamanian corporation and 
manned_by a crew composed mostly 
of non-resident aliens. 

Leedom and Fanning said the 
key is not whether a vessel is for- 
eign owned or manned but whether 
“substantial contacts” exist between 
the maritime operation and impor- 
tant U.S. interests. 

“We find,” they said, “that 
the maritime operation of the 
companies possesses those sub- 
stantial U.S. contacts which bring 
it within the jurisdictional cover- 


Retired Labor Paper 
Publisher Dies at 82 


Salt Lake City—Matthew I. 
Thompson, former owner and pub- 
lisher of the Utah Labor News, has 
died here at 82. 

Born in Holmes City, Minn., he 
was an organizer and past president 
of the Utah Federation of Labor, 
and a member of Salt Lake Typo- 


graphical Local 115. 


age of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act despite the foreign reg- 
istry and status of the crew.” 

_ Previous board rulings on “run- 
away flag” ships were made in Feb- 
ruary and July. In the first, the 
board ruled 3-2 that the West India 
Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc., broke 
the U.S. labor law when it inter- 
fered with the right of seamen on 
the car ferry Sea Level to join the 
Seafarers. 

In the Sea Level case the owner 
was American, the crew Cuban, 
the flag that of Liberia. But the 
ship was engaged principally in 
U.S. commerce between Florida 
and Caribbean ports, the board 
found. 


Later it upheld the SIU also in 
ordering the Peninsular & Occi- 
dental Steamship Co. to bargain 
with the union, put any resulting 
contract into writing, and reinstate 
eight seamen fired from the cruise 
ship Florida, sailing between Miami 
and Nassau, B. W. I., under the flag 
of Liberia. 

The SIU and the Maritime Union 
have waged a long campaign to 
have the NLRB assume jurisdiction 
over foreign flag vessels. 


15-Cent Rate Raise 
Asked for Learners 


The Labor Dept. has proposed an increase of 15 cents an hour in 
minimum wage rates for most learners. 

Under the proposal, learner rates would range from $1 to $1.25 
an hour, compared to the current rates of 80 to 97.5 cents an hour. 

Wage-Hour Administrator Clarence T. Lundquist noted the in- 


creased learner rates thus would® 


keep pace with the higher federal 
minimum wage which takes effect 
in September. -The 1961 amend- 
ments to the wage-hour law raise 
the legal minimum to $1.15 an hour 
from the current $1 an hour. 


Lundquist also proposed that 
“henceforth all requests for learner 
certificates be denied in the shoe 
manufacturing industry and in 
the rainwear, robes and leather 
and sheep-lined clothing divisions 
of the apparel industry.” 


He also proposed the continu- 
ance of regulations which set forth 
general policies on the denial or re- 
striction of learner certificates un- 
der the new $1.15 an hour legal 
minimum. 

The Wage-Hour law permits the 
Labor Dept. to set substandard rates 
by administrative action. Lund- 
quist, in proposing the higher learn- 
er rates and other changes, said in- 
terested parties may file written 
statements of support or opposition 
by Aug. 27. 

Lundquist pointed out that 
learner rates established in 1950 
and 1956 also were not less than the 
legal federal minimum wage in ef- 
fect at the time. 


Safety on Labor Day 
Backed by Kennedy 


Pres. Kennedy has thrown 
his support behind the Labor 
Day Safety Campaign being 
conducted by organized la- 
bor and the National Safety 
Council. 

“Labor Day is dedicated to 
the dignity of American work- 
ers and their contributions to 
the progress of our country,” 
he said in a statement. 

“Labor’s national holiday 
was never intended to be com- 
memorated by the injury and 
death of thousands of work- 
ers and their wives and chil- 
dren from accidents on the 
streets and highways, boating, 
and other holiday activities, 

“I urge every American, 
whether he works with his 
hands or his mind, and his 
family, to observe the coming 
national holiday without the 
suffering and sadness result- 
ing from unnecessary acci- 
dents. 

“I wish each of you a safe 
and most enjoyable holiday.” 


Unions’ L-G 
Role Lauded 
By Goldberg 


(Continued from Page 1). 

by the fact that 98 percent of all 
alleged violations “were settled 
through voluntary compliance.” 
Legal action had to be undertaken 
in only 33 cases. A total of 79,706 
reports were filed with the bureau, 
all but 593 from labor organiza- 
tions. 

@ As an example of union ef- 
forts to ensure compliance with the 
law, some 4,000 unions submitted 
complete organization reports dur- 
ing the past year even though they 
were not required to do so. These 
reports were required on a one- 
time-only basis 90 days after en- 
actment of the 1959 law. 

@ Most of the 1,882 violations 
which were remedied through vol- 
untary compliance were minor. 

Pointing up some of the prob- 

lems the act has created for small 
local unions, the agency said 
visits to locals which failed to 
respond te correspondence in- 
volving errors in L-G reports re- 
vealed that: 


“Most of these unions were 
found to have no office; two-thirds 
of the union officers had to be 
contacted at home; 85 percent had 
no secretarial help at all in filling 
out the forms, and only 5 percent 
had legal or accounting help ... 
The majority of these locals were 
very small, having fewer than 100 
members.” 

Of the 33 court cases brought 
by the Secretary of Labor, 14 
involved alleged improper union 
election procedures. The year 
also marked the first court cases 
filed against an employer, the 
Olson Rug Co. of Chicago, and 
a “labor consultant”—the Ili- 
nois Detective Agency. 

Noting that “relatively few” re- 
ports have been filed by employers 
and labor consultants, the Labor 
Dept. declared:. 

“It is difficult to determine 
whether or not all such required 
reports have been submitted. The 
payments: and arrangements that 
must be reported are those which 
frequently are known only to the 
participants.” , 
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A Leok at the Record 


HE HYSTERICAL anti-union tone that dominated the debate 

leading to passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act and the attack 
on organized labor that preceded the debate created a grossly dis- 
torted image of the labor movement. 

Now two years after passage of the act Labor Sec. Arthur J. 
Goldberg has given the lie to this distorted image in a report on 
the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, which 
administers the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


Goldberg told the chairmen of the House and Senate labor 
committees that for the 12 months ending June 30, 1961, the 
“fair and cooperative attitude” of unions and the “genuine co- 
operation” of the labor movement have been instrumental in 
effective administration of the new law. 


Despite the strong union opposition to the Landrum-Griffin Act, 
Goldberg’s report reveals that 98 percent of all alleged violations 
were settled through voluntary compliance. And of a total of 79,706 
reports filed with the bureau, all but 593 were from labor organiza- 
tions. 

Many unions went beyond the letter of the act and submitted 
extensive reports detailing their operations, expenditures and other 
material so that the bureau would have the completest possible 
information on union. operations. 

Some of the handful of cases that reached the court stage repre- 
sent honest differences of opinion between unions with long, demo- 
cratic traditions and Labor Dept. officials regarding proper rules of 
conduct for union elections. 


Goldberg's report deserves the attention of those members of 
Congress who were bombarded with anti-union material two years 
ago distorting and misrepresenting the operations of labor organ- 
izations. 

Labor’s sincerity in cooperating to provide full information to 


the government is in keeping with its long tradition of advancing 
the best interests of its members and the nation. 


K Penalty for Poverty 


— BASIC INHUMANITY of the Newburgh, N. Y., “welfare 
program” has been placed on full public display with the latest 
edict that all persons receiving public assistance will be photo- 
graphed in the future. 

The photographing of public assistance recipients is a natural 
extension of the “know-nothing” code that has motivated New- 
burgh’s 13-point “welfare” plan. The Washington Post in an edi- 
torial entitled “Penalizing Misery” comments: 

“Has Mr. Mitchell (city manager) thought of tattooing, we won- 
der? These are at once more permanent and reliable methods of 
identification and they have the virtue at the same time of making 
the receipt of relief seem even more humiliating and unattractive.” 


Public assistance is a last resort against hunger and should be 
given to people on the basis of need and without regard to the 
cause of that need. The unemployed, the helpless, the hopeless 
indigents cannot be wished away by threats to punish them for 
their misery. 

This is what’s involved in Newburgh, where photographing the 


aid recipients is part of a plan to tear away the last shred of dignity 
and hope for fellow human beings. 
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_— After 61 Years of Service: 


John Brophy Challenges Labor 
To Lead the Way in New Era 


Excerpts are given below from a talk by 
John Brophy, special representative of the AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept., at a farewell in 
Washington marking his retirement after 61 
years of distinguished service to the U.S. and 
international labor movements. 


lire LABOR MOVEMENT today is search- 
ing for new ways and purposes, trying to 
achieve a consensus of labor—as to what its next 
program must be to meet the imbalance in our 
economy and the disorders that result from harem- 
scarem mechanization—to bring some system, 
to bring some intelligent social planning in the 


interest not alone of the workers but of our com-_ 


mon good, of our society. It’s also true that the 
labor movement has the problem not only of 
matters of nationai concern but in the international 
field, 

I think it was John Donne, some 350 years ago, 
voiced a great truism. Donne was a poet, a divine 
of his time. He said: “No man is an island.” He 
was saying in effect what religious doctrine has 
preached, that mankind is one, than an injury to 
one is an injury to all—as the labor movement 
puts it. 


Individuals are interdependent—what one 
does, what one doesn’t do has an effect upon 
others. No one is safe by himself for long going 
it alone. That is true of individuals, but it’s 
also true of organizations of every kind; it’s 
true of employer associations; it’s true of the 
political parties; it’s true of the political state; 
it’s true of the trade union movement. 

An individual national organization may for a 
time seem to be going forward with special suc- 
cess, but a time comes when these gains are cut 
back to the general level. Furthermore, even inde- 
pendent unions outside the fold of the federation, 
insofar as they have any security or achievement 
to their credit, they do it in the climate of labor 
Opinion and labor influence and labor support. 
Ali these organizations depend for whatever suc- 
cess of the moment that they may have upon the 
fact that a broad climate of opinion has been built 
up by a great federation of labor. 


And so whatever the shortcomings — the 
failure to find quickiy and easily the new pur- 
pose, the new devotion, the great new objec- 
tives of civilizing our economy and bringing 
it into balance in relationship—whatever the 
shortcomings may be today, the labor movement 


because it is basically and intrinsically demo- 
cratic and concerned with people will ultimately 
find the answer. 


It will find the answer because men and women 
like yourselves gather together and discuss these 
things endlessly, searching ever for the clarity and 
the firm purpose to carry forward the social ideals 
of a democratic society and a democratic trade 
union movement. iol 

I DO NOT DESPAIR of the setbacks of the 
day, of the setbacks of the moment. They call upon 
us to think clearly and more definitely in'the search 
for the truth and the correctness of ‘program and 
policies. 

The past 25 years or more has been a glorious 
one in the annals of the American labor movement. 
But we cannot live with the past. In the past 
we met the challenge. In the past the labor move- 
ment broadly faced up to its problems, and went 
forward. And so every generation must face the 
problems a changing society brings to us, and all 
that the gains of the past mean as far as the future 
is concerned is that we start from a higher level 
to face up these challenges. 

In the field of social welfare, in the field of more 
effective trade unionism, in the field of interna- 
tional affairs, this broadening, this acknowledging 
that man, organizations within our society, na- 
tional states no matter how strong at the moment 
they may be, in the last analysis they have.to meet 
the challenge of life and social purpose which is 


to make life easier and better for mangin’ and . 


enrich it in their march forward. 


Because while it is true that man must have 
bread, he does not live by bread alone; bread 
has to be sweetened or it has to be salted with 
the zest of continuing struggle and purpose to 
live for another one. And it’s only in that coop- 
eration, nationally and internationally, it’s only 
in that degree of cooperation on the part of the 
whole labor movement that we can move for- 
ward to the next step. 


This is an assignment to you men and 
women, younger than I am, an assighment with 


‘ destiny. The destiny is human dignity and enrich- 


ing democratic life anew and on additional levels. 

It’s for this endeavor that I call you' to the next 
forward advance of the American labor movement 
in the interests of America, in the interests of 
American labor, and in the interests of worldwide 
labor. 
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Page Five 


Morgan Says: 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
jroadcasts. of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tor sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 

over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


ow IS THE COUNTRY standing up under 
Hl pressure during this simmering summer of 
a? Has the thundercloud of threatening con- 


i P fict ovec Berlin sharpened and sobered our 
_ [poughts about even the near future? Has Cos- 
-[gonaut Titov’s dizzying ride around and around 


yd around the planet 
ven uS an inferiority 
gmplex or a challenging 
inspiration? It is hard to 


say. 

"The mail brings a let- 
te from a Texas friend 
who is depressed by 
wents and  people’s 


them. Sometimes, she 
wrote, “I have the feel- 


Morgan 


~. Fstop the world, I want 


' 
‘ta 


/% 


o get off.” One of the things that disturbed her 
most was the attitude of so many citizens who 


- fwem to long to fight but don’t want the effort to 
- Foost anything. 


We Americans haven't had much experience 


Juliving, working or thinking under sustained pres- 


wre such as the cold war has accumulated. 
In an article in the August issue of Harper’s Mag- 
wine, Adlai Stevenson takes a thoughtful look at 
wr behavior and particularly how we are being 
affected by what ‘he calls the ‘three great dis- 
mpers of the public mind—reaction, complac- 


-Feacy, and mediocrity.” 


“The central traditions of our country are 
liberal, generous, and forward-looking,” Steven- 
wa wrote, “But, im times of stress our history 
has continued to throw up groups of irreconcil- 
able reactionaries whose solution to the prob- 
lems of the age lies in violence, hysteria, distrust, 
and fear-mongering. The Know-Nothings, the 
Ku Klux Klan, the McCarthyites, the white seg- 
regationists—all these are recurrent manifesta- 
fions of the spirit of irrational reaction. 


“I do not know whether our new tensions are 
beeding—in the John Birch Society—yet another 
outburst of this destructive and defeatist spirit. 
But I do know that history gives us only one ver- 
dict on the outcome of looking in times of crisis 
oa fearful and backward conservatism. The out- 
tome is quite simply defeat. . . . Times of chal- 
knge are times for new frontiers, not last ditches.” 

But, Stevenson warns, “complacency, not 


Washington Reports: 


America’s Preblems: Reaction, 
{Complacency and Mediocrity 


frenzied John Birchery, may be our chief weak- 
ness because, sunk in the wealthiest living stand- 
ards in depth that the world has ever seen, the 
American society at large can be afflicted by “in- 
ertia, indifference, exaltation of the pleasure prin- 
ciple, a falling away in curiosity and human sym- 
pathy,” while three-quarters of mankind still lives 
“History,” Stevenson writes 
“is neither 
made nor changed by the.complacent and the com- 
fortable. On the contrary, it is made against them 


in grinding poverty. 
with sophisticated but goading anger, 


and at their expense.” 


WHICH BRINGS HIM to the third great dis- 
“The need for great acts of 
statesmanship,” he says, ‘is more urgent than ever 
Wherever we look there confronts us a 
stark crisis, demanding greatness for its resolution. 
And most of them have nothing directly to do with 
All 
that communism does is, by its extra -pressure, 
‘to make their resolution more urgent.” 

He goes on to enumerate some of our major 
slippages and failures—our lag behind Western 
Europe in the growth rate of our economy; our 
inability to halt the growing level of built-in or 
hard-core unemployment; our dodging of the prob- 
lem of population bursts; our utter lack of planning 
which threatens to engulf our national life in a 


temper, mediocrity. 


before. 


communism. They would exist in any case. 


series of “shapeless, soulless urban sprawls.” 
Then there is the larger need of integrating 
the North Atlantic community of nations into 
a real community, which is politically cohesive 
and economically viable as the first concrete 
example of what Stevenson calls the kind of 
“confederal association under law which the 
nations of the world must ultimately achieve if 


they are to avoid the final horrors of atomic 
war.” 


Today, Adlai Stevenson asks, “who has the 
initiative? Who is making the schemes? Who 
is bold and adventurous? Who is cautious and 
‘reluctant to do even what is necessary?’ Have 
free men become the conservatives and the Com- 
munists the adventurers and innovators? Can there 
be more to Khrushchev’s confidence that he will 
‘bury us’ than brash self-assertion? Has he cap- 
tured a sense of history that we in the West have 
lost? 


“I hope I know the answer to these ques- 
tions,” Stevenson concluded. “I hope that I can 
say that while free society may have slumbered 
for a little and rested and drawn breath, it is 
ready again for great purposes and great tasks, 
and that its creative imagination, rearoused and 
refreshed, is equal to all the crisis and challenge 
of our perilous days.” 


It is an eloquently stubborn hope that one 
somehow does not want to disappoint. 


Congressmen Hail Progress in 
U.S. Scientific Space Probing 


WO MEMBERS of the House Science and 

Astronautics Committee took an optimistic 
view of America’s progress and potential in space 
“iploration in an interview on an AFL-CIO pub- 
li service radio program. 

Rep. Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.) and Rep. James 
G. Fulton (R-Pa.), interviewed on Washington Re- 
ports to the People, viewed Soviet Russia’s en- 

prestige as based on its success in develop- 
08 a more powerful rocket thrust. But they 
‘phasized United States achievements in scien- 
liic space exploration. 

Fulton said pictures he has seen of manual con- 
lols on the Soviet space capsule convinced him 

are rudimentary compared with U.S. de- 
Nopments in this area. 
Hechler, while acknowledging the Soviet 
ion’s progress in outer space, discounted the 
uilitary threat posed by manned space capsules, 
said the real military danger comes from 
iuter-continental ballistic missiles and he urged 
up U.S. defenses against them, 


To the comment that the Soviet Union has put 


#'™an in orbit and the U.S. hasn’t, Fulton said: 


“Yes, but we could have. We could have ex- 
“ded the Ham (the chimpanzee) flight and with 
“f0-rockets taken him out. Our U.S. course 


has been that we feel the life of the man is so 
important~that we take absolutely every precau- 
You can’t tell how many manned flights the 


tion. 
Russians have had that never got up. 


“I would also predict that we can leapfrog 
Russia so far as developing a big booster is 
concerned,” Hechler added. “I think the ques- 
tion of military threat is serious because we do 
not now have an adequately developed defense 
against the ICBM. I think we should put em- 
phasis on putting Nike Zeus into production.” 


RUSSIA HAS MADE such spectacular manned 
orbital flights because it started on a narrow base, 
Fulton observed. The U.S., with a broader base 
of activity has made greater advances in com- 
munications and meteorological satellites, he de- 
clared. 


“We will soon have an Army Advent Re- 
search and Development satellite up,” he said. 
“The Advent program will put satellites up 
22,300 miles above the earth at the equator. 


“There will be three of them. They will be 
communications satellites that will not move, will 
be over the same place and face downward. We 
will be able to send thousands on thousands of 
words a second through these satellites.” 


“WE’LL LEAPFROG THE RUSSIANS in manned orbital flight,” 
Rep. Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.), left, member of the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics, asserted in an interview on the AFL- 
CIO public service educational radio program. 
Fulton (R-Pa.), right, also a member of the committee, said Russian 
satellite controls are comparatively crude. 


=(T5 YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 


(Willard Shelton, whose commentary on the Washington scene 
normally appears in this space,-is on vacation.) 


|B prwbage THOSE PICTURES of the drought-parched northern 
plains that are beginning to appear, the United States has always 
been a “water-wealthy” nation. That isn’t going to be true very 
much longer. 

“As the August 1961 report of Population Bulletin points out, 
“few Americans are aware that the nation’s fresh-water supply 
might be in serious trouble by the end of the century unless im- 
mediate, large-scale measures are taken to conserve this irreplaceable 
resource, protect its purity and develop new supplies.” 


By the year 2000 we will be able to supply our population 
with between 600 and 650 billion gallons of water a day—but 
this is our fixed water supply, all that the nation will ever have, 
and we will have to depend on reuse of the same water and desalt- 
ing of ocean water if we are to meet increased demands. 

Right now water pollution is one of our major problems, pollu- 
tion both from industrial wastes and sewage. Unless the country 
becomes more aroused over the pollution problem, the nation as 
a whole is in for the water shortage tragedy that afflicts many other 
nations, such as Spain and North Africa. 

There are many parts of western United States where water is 
being “mined” to such an extent that reserves have dwindled. 

* * * ‘ 

GROUND WATER SUPPLIES are now very limited in parts 
of Kentucky, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas. 

The Middle West, even with its magnificent Great Lakes, has 
its water troubles and may feel the pressure of increasing demands 
on its water supplies to flush away its sewage and industrial wastes 
within the next 10 years. 

The Great Plains “dust bowl,” covering some 14 million acres, 
once again is threatening to return and a repetition of the dust storm 
disaster of 1934-35 is a possibility. 

The populous East more and more is faced with pollution prob- 
lems that threaten its drinking water with one city drawing its 
water from another city’s wastes. Today, we are wryly told, mil- 
lions of us drink “antiseptic sewage.” Even the “antiseptic” be- 
comes suspect when New Jersey has to forbid clam digging in 
Raritan Bay and Chesapeake Bay has polluted oyster beds. 

Industrial pollution in all likelihood may be even greater than 
pollution by sewage. Great portions of Pennsylvania, lower New 
York, Maryland and Delaware, Ohio, Illinois and other industrial- 
ized states are polluted by acids, alkalis, oils, greases, salts of copper, 
zinc, cyanides and even radioactive materials. 

* * 

FORTUNATELY, AFTER YEARS of shameful ‘neglect and 
inadequate steps, the U.S. has taken a major step in meeting the 
problem of providing good fresh water to all our people. Despite 
the usual cries of “states rights” and federal intervention, Congress 
has just enacted a Water Pollution Control bill that may serve to 
check the worst pollution abuses. 

Under the leadership of Rep. John.A. Blatnik (D-Minn), who long 
has been interested in national resources, Congress has. amended its 
1956 Water Pollution Act, greatly strengthening it. This provides 
a $570 million federal program for control of pollution. Matching 
grants will be made to states and local communities for building 
water-treatment and sewage-disposal plants. 

The new legislation also puts teeth into federal enforcement 
powers so that municipalities which neglect their responsibilities 
and pass their sewage on to others may be brought before the 
courts, The 1961 victory of anti-pollution forces in Congress 
who believe the federal government must take a strong hand 
should put to rest any further ideas that water pollution can be 
safely left to local care. 

Outside of the air we breathe, water is probably the one com- 
pletely nation-wide resource that is vital to us as a nation, to our 


strength and even to our security. To leave it to local and state ac- 


tion is to risk catastrophe—Washington Window (PAI). 


Rep. James G. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 19, 1961 


House Group Acts: 


Changes Approved 
In Disclosure Act 


The House Labor Committee has approved—with one major 
limiting amendment—an Administration-proposed bill to strengthen 
the 1958 Welfare & Pension Plan Disclosure Act. 

Despite opposition from some business groups, the bill appears 
assured of considerable bipartisan support. It gives the Secretary 


of Labor limited authority to in-© 


vestigate welfare fund reports and 
provides stiff penalties for sticky- 
fingered administrators. Commit- 
tee Chairman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell (D-N.Y.) said he will seek to 
bring the bill to the House floor 
under suspension of the rules, a 
move requiring a two-thirds major- 
ity. 

: ‘The AFL-CIO, in testimony 
before House and Senate com- 
mittees, had called for “strong 
and enforceable legislation” to 
protect funds held in trust for 
future benefits to “millions of 
wage and salary earners.” 

The existing law, which merely 
requires summary reports from 
fund administrators, has proved to 
be only “token legislation,” the 
AFL-CIO said. 

In approving the bill, the com- 
mittee adopted an amendment re- 
stricting the authority of the Sec- 
retary of Labor to investigate the 
operations of welfare and pension 
funds and the accuracy of reports 
filed with the Labor Dept. 

If the Secretary has “reasonable 
cause” to suspect a report filed for 
a fund, he would first have to ask 
for a certification of the report by 
“an independent certified or li- 
censed public accountant.” He 
could make his own investigation 
only if, after receiving the certifica- 
tion, “he continues to have reason- 
able cause to believe investigation 
may disclose violation of the act.” 


‘Met’ Perils 
Live Music, 
Union Claims 


New York—Metropolitan Opera 
Co. management has been warned 
to take care of the economic needs 
of its 92-member orchestra or im- 
peril the future of “live” symphonic 
music. 

The warning came from Pres. 
Alfred J. Manuti of Musicians’ 
Local 802, who has accused the 
Met of holding a loaded gun at the 
heads of orchestra members by 
threatening to “cancel the season” 
every year that negotiations are 
held. 

Mayor Robert F. Wagner has 
proposed that the dispute be given 
to a three-man arbitration panel. 
The union said it will poll its mem- 
bers on the proposal provided Met 
management will agree to a full 
season this year. Management is 
insisting on the right to a three- 
year contract without agreeing to 
a full season. 

Negotiations deadlocked after 
union members rejected a man- 
agement offer of a pension plan 
and new wage minimums going 
to $176 a week in three years— 
an increase of $5.87 a week. Gen- 
eral Manager Rudolf Bing an- 
nounced the season, scheduled 
to start Oct. 23, was “off” due to 
“exorbitant union demands.” 
When Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg offered his services at the 
direction of President Kennedy, 
contract talks were resumed. 

“The Met is a national asset; and 
all citizens share the President’s 
concern that a_ settlement be 
promptly effected,” Goldberg said. 

The Musicians have asked that 
basic wages be raised from the 
present $170.13 a week to $248— 
a figure which it is willing to nego- 
tiate. 

Basic salaries at the Met have 
risen only $11 a week in eight 
years, Manuti said. 


Supporters of the limiting amend- 
ment asserted it was necessary to 
prevent “fishing expeditions.” 

Other provisions require admin- 
istrators to use prescribed Labor 
Dept. forms to submit reports on 
welfare and pension funds and 
make bribes, kickbacks and em- 
bezzlements federal felonies. 

In other congressional action: 

@ The Administration was still 
searching, with no indication of 
success, for some means of un- 
blocking a federal school aid bill in 
this session of Congress. 

@ Labor-backed legislation to 
set up federally-assisted retraining 
programs, already approved by 
both Senate and House committees, 
was’ tentatively scheduled for floor 
action in both houses the week of 
Aug. 21. 

@ Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed a bill creating an ad- 
ditional post of assistant secretary 
of labor, with authority over pro- 
grams to assist women workers. The 
Senate promptly confirmed Mrs. 
Esther Peterson, director of the 
Labor Dept.’s Women’s Bureau and 
former legislative representative of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept., in the new post. 

The Administration-supported, 
Senate-passed school aid bill re- 
mains bottled up in the House 
Rules Committee, along with 
bills extending the National De- 
fense Education Act and author- 
izing financial ‘assistance to pub- 

lic and non-profit colleges. 

The Senate Labor & Education 
Committee has reported out a bill 
extending for one year the pro- 
gram of federal aid to “impacted 
areas”—communities where there 
are large numbers of federal and 
military personnel. 

Some supporters of a_ general 
school bill advocate amending the 
impacted areas bill to include at 
least some federal aid for school 
construction. Others are strongly 
opposed to this tactic, contending 
it would kill the chances for a 
comprehensive aid-education pro- 
gram in the second session of Con- 
gress. 


Output Hits 
Record High 
As Jobs Lag 


(Continued from Page 1) 

achieved in July of last year. The 
record high had been the 111 per- 
cent reached in January 1960 when 
industry spurted after the end of 
the steel strike. 
* While some economic observers 
were reported as impressed with 
what they view as a rapid recovery, 
others have taken issue. 

Leon Keyserling, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors under Pres. Truman, told 
the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress he saw “nothing in 
the contours of the current up- 
turn to indicate that it is un- 
likely to be followed by another 
Stagnation and then another re- 
cession, unless there are vigorous 
additions to national economic 
policies.” 

While the industrial production 
index. as a whole stood at 112 in 
July, the manufacturing group 
stood at 113. The manufacturing 
index also had been 110 in June 
and 110 in July a year ago. 

Employment in manufacturing, 
however, was down by 302,000 in 
the year since July 1960, 


SIXTY-TWO YEARS of devoted service to the labor movement 


were hailed when John Brophy (second from left), special represent- 
ative of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., went into retirement 
a few months before his 78th birthday. Sec. of Labor Arthur J. 


Goldberg (right) read a message 


of greeting from Pres. Kennedy, 


At left is Assistant Sec. of Labor George L-P Weaver; between 


Brophy and Goldberg is IUD Sec. 


-Treas. James B. Carey, who pre- 


sided, while Mrs. Brophy is seated. 


John Brophy Retires, 
Is Lauded by Kennedy 


John Brophy, one of the leaders of the American labor move- 
ment, has stepped aside after 62 years of dedicated service to trade 


unionism. 


He went into retirement with the good wishes of Pres. Kennedy 
at a fete given by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., with which 


the veteran of a thousand organiz-© 


ing campaigns had been associated 

since the AFL-CIO merger. 
“Trade unionism and the na- 

tion,” Kennedy wrote in a message 


tread by Sec..of Labor Arthur J. 


Goldberg, “owe you a great debt 
for the role you have played in 
helping to build a stronger economy 
and a better way of life for all of 
our people.” 

He called Brophy’s part in 
building the unions which have so 
helped to raise living standards in 
the last century “an important 
one,” emphasizing that “your vi- 
sion and leadership gave courage 
and conviction to countless thou- 
sands of mass production workers 
in the 1930s.” 


“Few men have lived their 
lives without wavering from their 
basic convictions either through 
fear or personal ambition,” the 
President wrote..“In your years 
of service to the cause of indus- 
trial unions and to the govern- 
ment, you qualify as one of these 
rare and courageous individuals. 

“As a leader of American life, 
you are fortunate to have par- 
ticipated in so many of labor’s 
historic events during the last 
six decades. Even more import- 
ant, however, labor and _ the 
country have been fortunate in 
having been the beneficiaries of 
your dedication and devotion.” 


Goldberg presented Brophy with 
the department’s Award of Merit. 
IUD Pres. Walter P. Reuther, pres- 
ident of the Auto Workers, sent 
a warm message of congratulations 
expressing regret he was unable to 
attend because of negotiations. — 


James B. Carey, IUD secretary- 
treasurer and president of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, who presided, hailed Brophy 
as “one of the heroes of the labor 
movement” and read a statement 
signed by the IUD officers which 
declared that “every major indus- 
trial union owes an unending debt” 
to Brophy. 

Brophy, born in England 78 
years ago next Nov. 6, was brought 
to this country as a child and went 
to work in the Central Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coal mines in 


1895. He joined the UMW in 1899 


Dist. 2, a post he held for 10 years. 

He was an original member of 
the CIO as well as its first na- 
tional director, later becoming 
director of industrial union coun- 
cils. He remained with the CIO 
as a member of the Steelwork- 
ers when the UMW withdrew, 
carrying out important assign- 
ments for Philip Murray and 

Reuther as presidents. 

He served in many government 
advisory posts and on boards, in- 
cluding the National War Labor 
Board, was active in the interna- 
tional labor movement and is a 
member of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee. 


Chick Federoff 
Of USWA Dies 


Pittsburgh—Anthony J. (Chick) 
Federoff, long-time president of 
the Steel City Industrial Union 
Council, former CIO regional di- 
rector in western Pennsylvania and 
special assistant to Pres. David J. 
McDonald of the Steelworkers, died 
of a heart attack here. He was 59. 

He was born in nearby Bridge- 
ville and went to work in a glass 
factory at the age of 12, going 
on strike soon after in a futile at- 
tempt to win a raise of 2 cents an 
hour in his pay of 10 cents. When 
the strike failed he went into the 
coal mines, joined the Mine Work- 
ers and was elected secretary of 
his local at 17. 

Named a UMW organizer in 
1933, he was later assigned to the 
CIO and while organizing in Mich- 
igan was kidnapped by auto com- 
pany goons from a Bay City hotel 
on the eve of his 35th birthday, 
brutally beaten and tossed into a 
snow-covered field. His assailants, 
apparently fearful of a murder 
charge, returned, put him in a taxi- 
cab and ran it into a river. The 
cold water stopped the flow of 
blood and he was found in time 
for surgeons to put a silver plate 
in his skull, which was split from 
ear to ear. He wore the plate until 
his death. 

Surviving are his widow and a 


daughter. 


and rose to become president of |. 


Meany Urges 
Unions to Bid 
For Area Aid 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has called on affiliated unions i) 
distressed areas eligible for aid yp, 
der the Area Redevelopment Ag 
to urge the creation of local com, 
mittees and to insist upon laby 


‘ representation. 
Meany pointed out in his lettg| 


that aid is not automatic and a 
area’s eligibility for aid does ng 
guarantee assistance. 

Meany enclosed a list of im. 
dustrial and rural areas already 
‘declared eligible for aid. He sent 
a list also of AFL-CIO repre. 
sentatives named to the National 
Advisory Committee on Area Re 
development, and he designated 
Frank L. Fernbach, an economist 
in the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re. 
search, to assist affiliates on spe. 
ciai problems. 

William L. Batt, Jr., the ney 
Area Redevelopment administrator, 
is now assembling a federal staff 
to be located in Washington and 
in regional offices, Meany noted, 
He said inquiries could be ad 
dressed to Batt at the U.S. Dept, 
of Commerce, Washington 235, 
D.C. 

“The federal aid now available 
for chronically depressed indus. 
trial and rural areas—technical 
assistance, industrial and com 
mercial loans, public facility 
joans and grants, worker retrain 
ing and other—will not be ex 
tended automatically,” Meany 
warned. “Each community must 
vigorously seek ‘this aid; then it 
must be properly used.” 

Meany then urged labor to take 
the initiative: 

“To set this aid program in mo 
tion quickly, AFL-CIO affiliates in 
all eligible areas must urge th 
immediate establishment of local 
area redevelopment committees 
where they do not already exist, 
Furthermore, we must insist upon 
official AFL-CIO representation on 
these committees.” 


Strike Losses 
At Postwar Low 


Time lost because of strikes in 
the first half of this year was les 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of th 
estimated working time of all US 
workers, the Labor Dept’s Bureal 
of Labor Statistics has reported. 

BLS said loss in working time 
was the lowest since the end of 
World War Ii—6.72 million mar 
days. Also a new low record in the 
samé period was the number of 
workers involved in strikes—62l; 
000 workers in 1,680 stoppages. 


Meany Asks UN Aid 
In Berlin Abduction 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has made public an 
urgent plea to the United Na- 
tions to investigate the kid- 
napping of a German labor 
newspaper editor by Soviet 
Zone police on June 16. 

In a cable to Sec. Gen. 
Dag Hammarskjold, Meany 
said Heinz Brandt, editor of 
Metall, who had been living 
im West Berlin since 1958, 
had been held in incommuni- 
cado since being seized by the 
Soviet Zone police. 

In a companion wire to 
Sec. of State Dean Rusk, 
Meany urged that the United 
States delegation to the UN 
be instructed to support this 
request in defense of the right 
of free speech in West Ber- 
tim.” The AFL-CIO pres 
ident urged that Hammarsk- 
jold instruct “the appropriate 
agency of the UN to take 
up the Brandt case. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 19, 1961 


Survey Shows Uneven Prosperity: 


Rise in Income Widens Gap 
Between Richest and Poorest 


The AFL-CIO has described as “encouraging news” 
jncome rose again in 1960, but assailed as “indefensible” what it pointed to as a widening gap 


between lower and higher income groups. 


“Even more disturbing,” the federation’s Dept. of Research said in an analysis, “the tragically 
insufficient income share of the lowest income fifth is tending to fall further.” 


a government report that average family 


Some 7.2 million families— © 


one of every eight—existed on 
incomes of under $2,000 in 1960, 
the analysis stressed. 
.. The evaluation of the Commerce 
Dept.’s annual family income report 
was presented by Economic Trends 
& Outlook, prepared by the Dept. 
of Research and appearing in the 
August issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist. The article 
js entitled “U.S. Incomes Up—But 
Who Gets What Share?” 

‘Average’ Distorted 

The government report showed 
that average family income in 1960 
reached an all-time high of $6,900, 
the Dept. of Research noted. But 
it cautioned that this “average” 
is pulled upward by very high in- 
comes. 

The “median” income, the 
analysis pointed out, comes to 
$5,600. The median is a mid- 
point figure, with half the fam- 
ilies above and half below ‘t. 

The article observed that family 
income in terms of “real” or con- 
stant dollars experienced “a marked 
upward sweep” since 1947, falling 
off in only four years. 

“By 1960, for example, 67 per- 
cent of all families had real incomes 
—before taxes—of more than 
$4,000, compared to 54 percent 
back in 1947,” the article said. 

But, the analysis continued, “al- 
though the proportion of American 


its fringe continues to go down, the 
total still remains indefensibly high.” 
The Commerce Dept. study 
showed, the article observed, that 
$385 billion in personal income 
was received by the nation’s 56 mil- 
lion families in 1960. 


However, 7.2 million families 
—13 percent of the total—which 
existed on incomes under $2,000 
received only 2 percent of total 
personal income. 

“By way of contrast, the 3.4 
million families with incomes in 


them all—received $86 _ billion. 
Their share was 22 percent of the 
family income total,” the article 
said. 

The analysis said the worsening 
trend was revealed by figures show- 
ing how income groups fared over 
recent years. 

Dividing income groups by fifths 
for 1955, 1957 and 1959, the lowest 
fifth was shown to have received 
4.8 percent, 4.7 percent and 4.5 
percent of total income. The aver- 
age in 1959 for this group was 
$1,500. 

The same worsening applied to 
the second and third lowest fifths 
—thus embracing the 60 percent 
of American families making up 
the low and _ moderate-income 
groups. The second fifth declined 
from 11.3 to 11.1 to 10.9 percent 
and averaged $3,580 in 1959. The 


families who live in poverty or on 


third fifth fell from 16.4 to 16.3 to 


Commuter Service Up 
To Cities—Harrison 


Railroad commuter service can be maintained only by municipal 
Operation with help from the state and perhaps federal aid, Pres. 
George M. Harrison of the Railway Clerks contended in a-nation- 


wide radio broadcast. 


“I don’t think it can be done under private enterprise,” he added, 


“because the public seems to exer-® 


cise pressure on our regulatory 
authorities which prevents them 
from establishing rates that will be 
compensatory for the commuter 
service.” 

Harrison aired his views on La- 
bor News Conference, on the Mu- 
tual Boardcasting System network, 
under questioning by Joseph Loft- 
us, Washington reporter for the 
New York Times, and Joseph 
McCaffrey, editor of McCaffrey 
Reports, a congressional news serv- 
ice for radio stations. 


He cited Philadelphia as an in- 
stance of municipal subsidization 
of commuter. service. The city 
sets fares, pays for the service 
out of the revenue received and 
takes care of any deficit out of 
tax income, he said. 


—— 


“I think that’s the only solution 
for it,” he added. 

Harrison flatly denied charges of 
“featherbedding” made by some 
rail management figures against 
railroad workers. © 

“They talk long and loud about 
‘featherbedding’ but they come 
forth with no facts to substantiate 
their slogan of accusation,” he de- 
clared. “The truth of the matter 
is that railroad employes have the 
finest productivity increase record 
of any American industry. Since 
1946, 500,000 have lost their jobs 
due to technological progress.” 

Harrison made it clear railroad 
unions do not resist technological 
progress, but maintained the indus- 
try should share its fruits “with the 
victims among the employes who 
have to make the sacrifices.” 


HOW FAMILY INCOME WAS SHARED, BEFORE TAXES, 
IN 1955, 1957 AND 1959 


a 


Families 
by 1955 1957 1959 Average Income Per 
Fifthe (a) (%) (%) Family in 1959* 


223 


oO OA spy 


e@eeeoeen k 227 Sap 7, 500 

_ Highest a 455 45.7 15,110 
Total ..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 $ 6,610 

: verage 
_ Top 5%... 203 20.2 19.9 $26,330 


* Profits from capital gains are excluded, 


excess of $15,000—6 percent of) 


and averaged $5,370 in 1959. 


In contrast, the second highest 
fifth raised its income share to 
22.7 percent and averaged $7,500 
in 1959. The highest income 
fifth boosted its share steadily to 
45.7 percent and averaged $15,- 
110 in 1959, 


To those who claim that the fed- 
eral income tax, with its steep 
progressive rate, “levels down” and 


Dept. study presents data showing 
“this claim is more fiction than 
fact,” the Dept. of Research de- 
clared. 

The figures show the federal in- 
come tax increased the income 
share of the lowest fifth to 4.9 per- 
cent from 4.5 percent; the second 
fifth to 11.4 percent from 10.9 per- 
cent and the third fifth to 16.8 per- 
cent from 16.2 percent. 


On the other hand, the second 
highest fifth had its share increased 
to 23.1 percent from 22.7 percent 
and the highest income fifth had its 
share cut slightly to 43.8 percent 
from 45.7 percent. 


Low-Income Groups Lagged 

While families in all the income 
fifths enjoyed improvement in their 
real spendable income status over 
the 1955-59 period, the AFL-CIO 
said, the low-income groups lagged 
far behind in relative gains. 

The analysis declared that family 
income is not rising fast enough to 
utilize the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity; that the continuing gap be- 
tween the affluent and the poverty- 
bound is “indefensible;” that the 
shares of the lower groups should 
be improved; and that ability to 


taxation. 


16.2 percent in its income share 'j 


redistributes income, the Commerce | 


pay should be the principle of. 


DIAMOND ANNIVERSARY gift to the Brewery Workers from 
the Intl. Union of Food, Drink & Tobacco Workers—the interna- 
tional free trade union secretariat—was this handsome clock, pre- 
sented during the union’s convention in Baltimore. Pres. Karl F. 
Feller of the Brewery Workers accepts the gift from Hans Naetcher 
of Geneva, Switzerland, president of the worldwide federation. 


Brewery Union at 75 


Maps Vigorous Future 


Baltimore—Seventy-five years young, the Brewery Workers took 
a sentimental journey back to this city of its birth. 

In a bustling convention, the 320 delegates participated in sharp 
debate, re-elected the national officers and mapped plans for vigor- 


ous organizing activities. 


>> 


From Pres. Karl F. Feller the$ 


union heard a pledge to “preserve 
and strengthen an organization 
which is democratic, honest and 
forward-looking.” Citing the great 
tradition of the union and its battles 
with three generations of beer bar- 
ons, Feller said: 

“Our members want no part 
of dictatorship, whether in labor 
or government; they want no part 
of racketeering, whether in poli- 
tics or in business; they want no 
part of exploitation, whether by 
employers or by labor leaders.” 


Stressing the Brewery Workers’ 


Two Teamster Locals 
Join Brewery Workers 


Baltimore—Delegates to the Brewery Workers convention here 
greeted with cheers the dramatic announcement that two Cincinnati 
locals of the Teamsters, with nearly 3,000 members, have voted 
near unanimously to affiliate with the Brewery Workers. 

The action was part of a mass breakaway by 4,000 Cincinnati 


members of four Teamster locals 
led by James T. Lukens, a long- 
time foe of IBT Pres. James R. 
Hoffa. 

Brewery Workers Pres. Karl 
Feller welcomed the new locals, 
hailing their decision “to disaf- 
filiate from a union whose name 
has become synonymous with cor- 
ruption in the American labor 
movement.” 

He emphasized that the Iccals 
decided to join the Brewery 
Workers voluntarily and that no 
raiding was involved. Feller 
added: “I believe their coura- 
geous action will give heart to 
countless others in the Team- 
sters who are sick to death of 
ingrown corruption, racketeering 
and dictatorship.” 

Affiliating with the Brewery 
Workers were former Teamster 
locals of milk drivers and soft drink 
drivers. 


At the meeting at which the 
2,200-member Cincinnati milk driv- 
ers’ local voted to quit the Team- 
sters and affiliate with the Brewery 
Workers, Teamster Vice Pres. Har- 
old Gibbons demanded the right to 
address the meeting. The members 


declared he had no right to do so 


j but voluntarily offered him 10 min- 


utes to speak his piece. 


When the 10 minutes—carefully 
timed by members—were up, there 
was no applause until one member 
got up and called for “three cheers 
for Lukens.” The hall rang with 
the cheers. 

With 1,800 members present, 
the vote was 1,798 to 2 for dis- 
affiliation from the Teamsters. 

Meeting in two divisions, the 
soft drink drivers—with 491 of 
692 members present—cast only 
four votes against disaffiliation. 

A meeting of a funeral drivers’ 
local voted unanimously to disaf- 
filiate and to seek an AFL-CIO af- 
filiation. The 600-member taxi cab 
drivers were scheduled to vote by 
secret ballot on approval of their 
executive board’s unanimous rec- 
ommendation for disaffiliation. 

Feller pledged full support to 
the Cincinnati workers against ex- 
pected efforts by the Teamsters to 
obstruct the free choice of the 
membership of the four locals and 
to protect contract rights. 

Gibbons reportedly has served 
notice that the Teamsters will not 
give up their Cincinnati locals with- 
out a fight and officials of the union 
from Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago 
and other areas were brought into 
Cincinnati in a last-ditch effort to 


jhold the four locals. 


pride in a role as a “union with a 
heart,” Feller called racial intoler- 
ance a blot “on the moral con- 
science of America” and said inci- 
dents of racial violence are causing 
American democracy serious harm 
in every section of the globe. 

The convention heard words of 
praise from Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
of the Communications Workers, 
Jacob Clayman, administrative di- 
rector of the IUD; Al Barkan, dep- 
uty director of COPE; and Rep. 
Ed Garmatz (D-Md.). 

Beirne praised the union's record 
of service to its members and the 
public. He contrasted the Brewery 
Workers’ sense of public service 
with those of unions expelled by 
the AFL-CIO for corrupt leader- 
ship. As a result of the activities 
of a few unions, the CWA head 
said, Landrum-Griffin—“a bad law, 
an ill-conceived law”’—was passed 
“and now all labor has to pay the 
penalty.” 

Beirne hailed the Ethical Prac- 
tices Codes of the AFL-CIO as 
“one of the great historic steps 
taken by labor.” He said AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany “de- 
serves a lot of credit” for this 
step. He suggested that unions 
like the Teamsters, “instead of 
talking tough .. . would do bet- 
ter te be thinking hard.” 


The delegates turned down a 
proposal advanced by the officers’ 
and board for conventions every 
four years, and voted overwhelm- 
ingly to maintain the present bi- 
ennial system. 

Also upset was a proposal for 
compulsory retirement of officers 
at age 65, even if this occurred in 
the middle of a term. The delegates 
voted that any officer becoming 65 
could fill out his whole term. 

The union was expected to 
consider problems arising from 
automation and from the use of 
the “reconstituted beer” process, 


Official of Teamsters 
Indicted on Tax Charge 


Detroit—A federal grand jury 
here has indicted Henry Lower, 
former president of Teamsters Lo- 
cal 376, on two counts charging fil- 
ing of false tax returns in 1954 
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House Coalition Rips Foreign Aid Bill] 


Kennedy Asks 


GOP Support 
For Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion—through phone calls and per- 
sonal appeals to virtually every 
senator—which broke the back of 
the conservative Democratic-GOP 
coalition in the Senate and led to 
the decisive 56 to 39 defeat of an 
amendment by Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.) which would have denied 
authority to finance long-term de- 
velopment loans by borrowing 
from the Treasury. 

Some Setbacks 
On subsequent votes, Adminis- 
tration forces suffered some set- 
backs, as authorizations for both 
economic and military aid were 


cut back, and agreed to a com-| 


promise giving Congress greater re- 
view powers over Treasury-financed 
Joans. But the principle of long- 
term commitments remained intact. 

It was this principle—a pledge 
to the world that America will 
not tire of its heavy burden— 
which AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, in a recent address, 
called “basic to a truly sound 
approach to the new challenges 
of our time.” 

Passage of the foreign aid bill, 
Meany declared, “will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean 
business than anything else we can 
do.” 

The Administration program 
called for $4.3 billion in both 
military and economic aid during 
the coming year. The heart of the 
program, however, was authority 
for the President to use up to 
$8.8 billion from the general funds 
of the Treasury over a five-year 
period to finance long-term devel- 
opment loans. It is this provision 
which has been attacked as “back- 
door spending” by opponents, who 
claimed that Congress would be 
surrendering its constitutional con- 
trols over the government’s purse 
strings to the executive branch. 

The House coalition, which had 
been readying a carbon copy of 
the Senate’s Byrd amendment, 
swung behind an even more drastic 
proposal by Rep. D. S. Saund 
(D-Calif.) and passed it by a 12- 
vote margin. The action can be 
reversed on a rollcall ballot. 

The Byrd amendment would 
have authorized a four-year 
spending program but would 
have required Congress to ap- 
propriate the funds year-by-year. 
The Saund amendment went 
further by eliminating any long- 
term authorization and reducing 
the total foreign aid authoriza- 
tion for the 1962 fiscal year to 
$1.2 billion. Even this amount 
could be cut when the actual ap- 
propriations bills are brought be- 
fore Congress. 

The House leadership, aware 
that the aid program faced an up- 
hill battle, had offered an amend- 
ment to reduce the five-year bor- 
rowing authorization to three years 
and to provide for a degree of 
congressional review. Before this 
compromise could be put to a vote, 
the Saund proposal was adopted. 

‘Alliance for Progress’ Formed 

As the bill approached a final 
vote in both houses, delegates from 
the United States and the nations 
of Latin America proclaimed, in 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, an “Al- 
liance for Progress” in which Latin 
America pledged far-reaching so- 
cial and economic reforms and the 
United States pledged to provide 
a major part of $20 billion in out- 
side aid needed over a 10-year 
period to help raise living standards 
and build strong economies. The 
U.S. guaranteed $1 billion for the 
current 12-month period, 


Oil Worker 


of Free Trade Unions. 
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GERALD A. DANIELS (left), Oil Workers organizer, discussés 
his assignment to Okinawa for the ICFTU with Michael Ross, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Department of Intl. Affairs. 


Organizer 


To Aid Okinawa Unions 


An organizer for the Oii, Chemical & Atomic Workers has been 
appointed as representative in Okinawa for the Intl. Confederation 


Gerald A. Daniel, an OCAW staff member since 1954, earlier 
was president of Auto Workers Local 706 in Indianapolis, and at- 


tended American University in 
Washington from September 1960 
to June 1961 studying international 
labor. 


He succeeds Intl. Rep. Howard 
T. Robinson of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers who 
has been working with trade union- 
ists on the island for two years. 

Daniel’s appointment to the 
ICFTU post is a further im- 
plementation of a program to 
build a strong labor movement 
in Okinawa. It was touched off 
in 1956 when an ICFTU report 
revealed that a Communist- 
oriented political group was at- 
tempting to infiltrate the young 
labor organization just formed 
by island workers. 

The report recommended that 
experienced trade unionists, pref- 
erably American, be sent in to help 
workers build an effective, inde- 
pendent union movement. 


House Labor subcommittee. 


AIW Wins Vote 
At Georgia Mill 


Rossville, Ga.—Workers at the 
Peerless Woolen Mills have voted 
910-to-654 for the Allied Industrial 
Workers in a National Labor Re- 
lations Board representation elec- 
tion here. 

AIW Pres. Carl W. Griepentrog 
said union support at the plant built 
up rapidly after the Peerless mills, 
long under a paternalistic family 
ownership, was acquired by the 
giant Burlington Industries textile 
chain. Uncertainty over job secu- 
rity and seniority rights following 
the transfer of ownership was the 
chief factor in the vote for union 
representation, he said. 

The AFL-CIO Dept. of Organ- 
ization worked closely with an 
AIW organizing team headed by 
Don D’Ambrosio, the union’s 
regional director, and AIW Intl. 
Rep. W. M. Smith. 


Peace Corps Backed 
As Permanent Agency } 


The AFL-CIO has reiterated 


establishing the Peace Corps on a permanent basis in a 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller described the 
program as “potentially one of our keenest methods for winning 


its strong support of legislation 


men’s minds to the cause of free- 
dom.” 

At the same time he cautioned 
that the participants “must be 
broadly representative of American 
society,” including workers with 
needed skills as well as college- 
trained individuais. 

Biemiller told the committee 
that the AFL-CIO “is cooperat- 
ing in the recruitment of workers 


Labor Urges 
Agency for 
Disarmament 


(Continued from Page 1) 
unless we have planned for it, the 
economic consequences could be 
grave.” 

Therefore, he added, while the 
proposed legislation lists the eco- 
nomic consequences of disarma- 
ment as one of the agency’s 
study objectives, organized labor 
would suggest that “additional 
emphasis on this question” be 
written into the bill. 

Disarmament is a question de- 
serving of the closest study, Bie- 
miller said, adding: 

“No objective is closer to the 
hearts and minds of men every- 
where, no goal more cherished, than 
disarmament and peace.” 

And yet, he- added, the United” 
States has failed to devote ade- 
quate study and planning to the 
consequences of arms reduction 
here and around the world—on 
how to control military forces, 
how to provide for proper inspec- 
tion of armament deduction and 
the economic implications. 

While the current outlook is “not 
optimistic,” Biemiller said, “we 
should not allow present world 
tensions to divert us from the 
rigorous study of disarmament 
problems.” 

The opportunity “for substantial 
and acceptable disarmament” may 
occur in one, 10 or 50 years and 
“when it does occur, we must be 
ready for it” he said. 


McDonald Sees Steel Import 
Barriers Costing Jobs in U.S. 


Erection of artificial barriers against steel imports would cause American steelworkers “to lose 
a great deal more than they would gain,” Steelworkers Pres, David J. McDonald has advised a 


“They would lose jobs which they hold as a result of exports, although they. may not be aware 


of this fact,” McDonald said in a statement presented to the subcommittee by Meyer Bernstein, 
USWA international affairs direc-9%- 


tor. The subcommittee, headed by 
Rep. John H. Dent (D-Pa.), is hear- 
ing testimony on the effect of im- 
ports and exports on U.S. employ- 
ment. 

“Our real trouble in steel,” the 
McDonald statement said, “is 
not imports but business condi- 
tions at home. If we were to take 
decisive measures to strengthen 
our economy and thereby expand 
job opportunities, there would be 
no problem concerning imports.” 

Even in a recession, the USWA 
president noted, steel imports rep- 
resent but a small part of domestic 
consumption. Only in 1959, when 
the steel strike cut off U.S. produc- 
tion, did imports exceed 5 per cent 
of the total consumption in this 
country. 

Direct shipments by steel mills to 
foreign consumers, McDonald said, 


in normal times always are consid- 
erably in excess of imports. And 
in unusual circumstances, when im- 
ports have equaled or exceeded ex- 
ports in terms of tonnage, such as 
the 1959-60 steel strike period, the 
value of exports would nevertheless 
normally exceed the value of im- 
ports, he said. 


This, the statement observed, is 
an important consideration because 
export products are predominently 
those that require the most man- 
hours of work and thus enhance 
employment opportunities. 

“We gain jobs today as a result 
of international trade in steel mill 
products,” McDonald declared. 

There is an even greater gain, he 
said, in the export of steel that re- 
quires further finishing after it 
leaves the mills. And in the cate- 
gory of indirect steel—such as ma- 


chinery, automobiles and _ trucks 
—‘“we are exporting more than 
three times as much steel in man- 
ufactured form as we import.” 


The subcommittee also heard tes- 
timony from R. Conrad Cooper, 
executive vice president of U.S. 
Steel. Cooper, although he com- 
plained that union wage demands 
put the domestic steel industry at a 
competitive disadvantage with for- 
eign producers, also discounted the 
effect of imports and blamed “in- 
ternal economic problems” for the 
decline in American steel produc- 
tion. 


He spike stricter import curbs 
and said his company believes 
strongly “in a free and growing in- 
ternational trade which no indus- 
trial nation can turn aside except at 
its Own economic and political 
peril.” 


with varied skills—plumbers, 
electricians, machinists and others 
—whose services are so nec 
to the underdeveloped nations,” 
He urged that the projects un 
dertaken by the Peace Corps and 
other U.S. aid programs “be trang. 
lated into conditions of economig 
and social justice for the masses” 
He cited as examples “the building 
of a school, a new road from town 
to market, a community develop. 
ment program, the teaching of Eng. 
lish to African workers, the train 
ing of rural youngsters in the op. 
erating of a small lathe.” 
Biemiller said Peace Corps re 
cruits “should be prepared to dig. 
cuss with all the basic nature of 
American democracy, its emphasis 
on freedom... and its funda 
mental belief in economic, politi. 
cal and social justice . . . A Peace 
Corps recruit, with all the good will 
in the world, cannot be a match 
for a Communist heckler unless he 
thoroughly understands the mean 
ing of freedom and democracy.” 
He quoted the recent state- 
ment by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council which declared the Peace 
Corps “can serve as a real con. 
tribution in our struggle to help 
establish social, economic and 
political justice throughout the 
world” although “it will not, by 
itself, solve the enormous prob- ~ 
lems of hunger and disease.” — 
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Earlier the Senate Foreign Re 
lations Committee had unanimously 
approved, with only minor changes, 
the Administration bill setting up 
the Peace Corps on a permanent 
basis and authorizing appropria 
tions of $40 million for the 1962 
fiscal year. 


The committee rejected, by an 
11-6 vote, a motion to reduce the 
first-year authorization to $25 mik 
lion. 


ANG Protests 
Editor’s Jailing 


The Newspaper Guild has pro 
tested as “a gross violation of free 
dom of expression and freedom of 
the press” the re-arrest of Mochtar 
Lubis, Indonesian editor, by the 
Sukarno government. 

Lubis, long a critic of Pres. 
Achmed Sukarno, was first arrested 
in December 1956 without charges 
and without a trial, and his news- 
paper, Indonesia Raya, went out of 
existence. He was released from 
house arrest at the end of May 
1961 and was permitted to attend 
the annual assembly of the Inth 
Press Institute in Tel Aviv, Israel. 

His re-arrest followed his retura 
from Tel Aviv, where he had made 
a spirited address on the concept 
of freedom of the press and had 
attacked the Sukarno ‘government 
for totalitarian methods. He had 


refused to sign a 19-point declara 
tion imposed on editors by the It 


|donesian government, 
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